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THE KINKAJOU. 











Tue kinkajou is one of those animals which the na- 
turalist has rarely an opportunity of observing in 
captivity; nor indeed are there many museums of 
Europe in which a preserved specimen is to be found. 
To these causes are to be attributed the obscurity at- 
tending its history, and the contradictory opinions 
which have been entertained respecting its true cha- 
racter and the station it occupies. Desmarest was the 
first who assigned to this animal its true situation 
among the plantigrade carnivora, Illiger formed for 
it a genus under the title of cercoleptes, which is that 
now generally retained. The species (a single one, as 
far as we know) is the cercoleptes condivolvulus. The 
kinkajou is a native of Southern and Intertropical 
America, where it appears to be extensively spread, and 
is known under different appellations. In New Grenada 
it is called, by the native Indians, guchumbi, and 
manaviri in the mission of Rio Negro. In its manners 
it much resembles the coati-mondi (nasua fusca), but 
differs from that animal not only in the shape of the 
head, which is short and compact, but also in having a 
prehensile tail. Of recluse and solitary habits, the 


kinkajou lives for the most part among the branches of 

the trees in large woods or forests, and is in every 

respect well adapted for climbing: being, however, 

“— nocturnal, jf ig but little exposed to the 
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observation even of those who sojourn among the places 
frequented by it. During the day it sleeps in its 
retreat, rolled up like a ball, and, if roused, appears 
torpid and inactive. As scon, however, us the dusk of 
evening sets in, it is fully awake, and is all activity, dis- 
playing the utmost restlessness and address, climbing 
from branch to branch in quest of food, and using its 
prehensile tail to assist itself in its mancuvres. Few 
mammalia are more incommoded by light than the 
kinkajon: we have seen the pupils of the eyes con- 
tracted to a mere round point, even when the rays ot 
the sun have not been very bright, while the animal at 
the same time testified by its actions its aversion to the 
unwelcome glare. 

In size the kinkajou is equal to a full-grown cat, 
but its limbs are much stouter and more muscular, 
and its body more firmly built. In walking, the sole 
of the foot is applied fairly to the ground, as in 
the case of the badger. Its claws are strong and 
curved, the toes on each “foot being five. The ears 
are short and rounded. The fur is full, but not long, 
and very closely set. There is no animal among the 
carnivora (as far as our experience goes) in which the 
tongue is endowed with more remarkable powers of 
extension. Among ruminating animals, the giraffe is 
as we know, capable of extending this organ to a very 
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great length, and of using it much in the same manner 
as the elephant does the extremity of his proboscis, 
drawing down by it the twigs and boughs of the trees, 
upon the leaves of which the creature feeds ;—in like 
manner can the kinkajou thrust forth its tongue, a long 
and slender instrument, capable of being inserted into 
crevices, or fissures, in search of insects, reptiles, or the 
eggs of birds. Baron Humboldt informs us that this 
animal is an extensive devastator of the nests of the 
wild bee, whence the Spanish missionaries have given 
it the name of “ honey-bear,” and that it uses its long 
tongue to lick up the honey from the cells of the comb. 
In its fondness for honey it is not singular, for the ratel 
(mellivora capensis), a plantigrade allied to the badger, 
is also celebrated for the havoc it makes among the 
hives of the wild bee in order to obtain the luscious 
contents. In addition, however, to this food, birds, 
egos, small animals, roots, and fruits constitute the diet 
of the kinkajou; and, as we have seen, it will draw these 
articles towards it with its tongue, when presented just 
within its reach. In drinking it laps like a dog, and 
also makes use of its fore-paws occasionally in holding 
food, and even in conveying it to the mouth, as well as 
in seizing its prey. In its aspect there is something of 
gentleness and good nature; and in captivity it is ex- 
tremely playful, familiar, and fond of being noticed. 
In its natural state, however, it is sanguinary and 
resolute. 

The kinkajou was not unknown to Buffon, who, how- 
ever, for a long time confounded it with the glutton, 
—nor was he aware of his error until an opportunity 
occurred of his seeing two of these animals. One was 
exhibited at Saint Germain in 1773, under the title of 
‘‘an animal unknown to naturalists.” The other was 
in the possession of a gentleman in Paris, who brought 
it from New Spain. This latter individual was suf- 
fered to go at large, being perfectly tame; and, after 
rambling about all night, would return to its accustomed 
sleeping-place, where it was always to be found in the 
morning. Without being docile,” says M. Chauveau, 
in a note to Buffon, “ it is familiar, but only recognises 
its. master, and will follow him. It drinks every 
fluid,—water, coffee, milk, wine, and even brandy if 
sweetened with sugar, with which latter it will become 
intoxicated ; but it is ill for several days afterwards. It 
eats, with the same indifference, bread, meat, pulse, 
roots, and especially fruits. It is passionately fond of 
scents, and eagerly devours sugar and sweetmeats. 
It darts upon poultry, always seizing them under the 
wing. It appears to drink the blood only, leaving them 
without tearing the body to pieces. When the choice 
is at its option, it prefers duck to fowl, but it fears the 
water.” 

M. de Sive, speaking of the kinkajou exhibited at 
St. Germain, observes, that it was at first very good 
tempered, but soon began to be savage, in consequence 
of being perpetually irritated by the public. He notices 
also its dexterity in climbing, and adds that “ it often 
rests on its hind limbs, and scratches itself with its 
fore paws, like monkeys. * * * It feeds like a squirrel, 
holding between its paws the fruits or vegetables which 
are given to it. It has never been offered meat or fish ; 
when irritated it endeavours to dart on the assailant, 
and its ery in anger resembles that of a large rat. * * * 
It dexterously uses its tail in a hook-like manner to 
draw towards itself different objects it wishes to obtain ; 
it is also fond of suspending itself by the tail, twining 
it round anything which is within its reach.” Notwith- 
standing, however, that Buffon had seen the kinkajou, 
so little was known as to its manners in a state of 
nature, and the range of its habitat, that this writer, 
misled by an account of Denis (Geographical and His- 
torical Description of the Coasts of North America, 
Paris, 1672) regarded an animal called by this name 
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(which indeed has been often applied to the glutton) 
as the one before us,—and quotes the words of Denis, 
who states it to lurk among the branches, and drop 
down upon the elk or moose deer, (as the glutton is 
also erroneously said to do,) twist its tail round its neck, 
and bite it above the ears, till at length the deer sinks 
down exhausted. The account of Denis is altogether 
wnworthy of notice. 

An individual of this species has recently died, at the 
gardens of the Zoological Society: it had lived in the 
possession of the Society about seven years, and was 
remarkable for gentleness and its playful disposition, 
During the greater part of the day it was usually 
asleep, rolled up in the inner partition or box of its 
large cage: this indeed was invariably the case in the 
morning, unless purposely disturbed, but in the after- 
noon it would often voluntarily come out, traverse its 
cage, take food, and play with those to whom it was 
accustomed. Clinging to the top wires of its cage with 
its hind-paws and tail, it would thus suspend itself, 
swinging backwards and forwards, and assuming a 
variety of antic positions. When thus hanging, it 
could bring up its body with the greatest ease, so as to 
cling with its fore-paws as well as the hind pair to the 
wires, and in this manner it would travel up and down 
its cage with the utmost address, every now and then 
thrusting forth its long tongue between the wires, as if 
in quest of food, which if offered outside iis cage, it 
would generally endeavour to draw in with this organ. 
It was very fond of being stroked and gently scratched, 
and when at play with any one it knew, it would pre- 
tend to bite, seizing the hand or fingers with its teeth, 
as a dog will do when gambolling with its master, but 
without hurting or intending injury. As the evening 
came on, its liveliness and restlessness would increase. 
It was then full of animation,—traversing the space 
allotted to it in every direction.—examining every ob- 
ject within its reach,—rolling and tumbling about, and 
swinging to and fro from the wires of the cage: nor 
was its good-humour abated; it would gambol and 
play with its keepers, and exhibit in every movement 
the most surprising energy. In this state of exercise 
it would pass the night, retiring to rest on the dawn 
of the morning. The age of this individual is not 
ascertained ; the state of its teeth, however, which are 
much worn down, shows it to have aitained an advanced 
period ; its colour was a pale yellowish grey, inclining to 
tawny, the hairs, in certain lights, having a glossy ap- 
pearance. Its dissection after death fully confirmed the 
propriety of assigning it a place among the plantigrade 
carnivora,. 





THE HIGH-WHEEL. 
{From a Correspondent.) 

“ Turre is something very picturesque in the great spinning- 
wheels that are used in this country for spinning the wool; and if 
attitude were to be studied among our Canadian lasses, there 
cannot be one more becoming or calculated to show off the na- 
tural advantages of a fine figure than spinning at the big-whieel.” 

‘ Backwoods of Canada,’ by the Wife of an Emigrant Officer, 





Tue foregoing sentence naturally recalls to the mind 
of a septuagenarian a state of society in England long 
since gone by, when the high-wheel (another name for 
what the lady calls the big-wheel) was in use in every 
cottage and farm-house. Improvements in machinery 
have banished this domestic utensil from our fire-sides, 
and the high-wheel and the low-wheel have both fol- 
lowed the fate of their once useful and general precursor, 
the distaff. 

The high-wheel was a simple but effective machine, 
and, perhaps on that very account, difficult to describe. 
The body, a rectangular block of wood of about three 
feet in length, nine or ten inches in breadth, and twa 
inches in thickness, was suppusted in an inclining 
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position by four round legs, such as are generally used 
in a common three-footed stool, and made an angle 
with the horizon of about twenty-five or thirty degrees. 
On the far side of the lower end was fixed an upright 
support, about thirty inches in height, at the top of 
which was the axle or peg on which the wheel turned 
round. This wheel was very light in its make, and 
consisted of a thin rim about four inches broad, con- 
nected to the nave by about a dozen of light ornamented 
spokes. At the higher end of the block was the sup- 
port for the spindle, which, furnished with a whorl, (a 
small pulley cut in grooves for confirting the wheel- 
band,) turned in two projecting gudgeons of stout sole- 
leather, the spindle itself (of steel, well polished) pro- 
jecting about nine or ten inches from the body of the 
wheel. A double band of twisted worsted ran round 
the wheel and the whorl, by which motion was com- 
municated to the spindle, and the operation of spinning 
performed ; and when it is considered that the whorls 
were not more than an inch or an inch and a half in 
diameter while the wheel itself was nearly five feet, the 
spindle must have possessed a very considerable com- 
parative degree of velocity. 

To apply this machine to use, a roll of wool (pre- 
viously taken from the card) of about twelve or thirteen 
inches in length, and very light in its texture, was applied 
to the point of the spindle by the left hand of the spin- 
ner, she at the same time touching the spokes of the 
wheel with her right to give it a gentle motion, and 
attach the new wool to an old half-spun thread left for 
the purpose on the spindle; she then turned more 
rapidly, keeping the wool in her left hand, and, steppiag 
backward at the same time, drew out the thread, still 
keeping her right hand upon or near to the wheel 
to regulate. the motion, and, her left arm rather ex- 
tended, she continued to step backward till she got 
to the utmost length of the thread which her roll of 
wool would produce, when, reversing the motion of the 
wheel to take up the thread already spun, she stepped 
forward, and, attaching another roll of wool, repeated 
the operation as before. 

Of the picturesqueness of the spinner I cannot say 
anuch ;—youth can always show itself to advantage: 
but when the wheel was managed by an attenuated old 
woman, drooping under the infirmities of age,—when 
her shrivelled arms and unfleshed elbows were almost 
the only parts exposed to view,—and when her knees 
trembled under her with the fatigue of her daily exercise 
—perhaps a walk backwards and forwards, and in a 
stooping position, of not less than twelve or fourteen 
miles—it exhibited but little of grace or beauty. 

The high wheel appears to have succeeded the dis- 
taff, and, in comparison with that machine, was a very 
great improvement. As it was formerly spun, all the 
yarn, or worsted, was used for stockings, or for weaving 
with linen-thread into the cloth called “ linsey-wool- 
sey,’ which was the universal wear of the peasantry, as 
jackets and breeches for boys, and frequently for men, 
and for petticoats and other garments forwemen. Our 
progenitors seem principally to have aiméd at what 
was useful and substantial. A servant-girl at that 
time, with her short bed-gown, thick leather stays, her 
linsey-woolsey petticoat, and thick hob-nailed shoes, 
was not avery graceful object; but she perhaps had 
other recommendations which were of infinitely greater 
value. She could spin her own garments and knit her 
own stockings ; her face bore the ruddy hue of health; 
and, though her manners might be rough, her morals 
were uncorrupted: she would make an industrious 
wife, and she would bring up a family ashamed of 
eating the bread of idleness. 

The low-wheel was: an improvement on the high- 
wheel, intended at first for spinning flax, or, as it is 
generally called, “ tow.” At this the spinner is seated, 
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and motion is given by a treadle. To obviate the 
walking necessarily attached to the high wheel, it was - 
presently adapted to the spinning of the finer kinds of 
wool, and was found to produce a thread of yarn of 
superior fineness. In every farm-house the wheel was 
the evening fire-side companion; and while the mis- 
tress or the dame was spinning fine tow, the servant- 
girl was allowed to spin harding for herself, after the 
termination of the day’s labour. The yarn was sent 
periodically to the weaver, and the servant was allowed 
to have a part of her own, for present use, woven at 
the end of her mistress’s web, either as linsey-woolsey 
or as linen. The high and the !ow wheel have both 
almost totally disappeared, being completely super- 
seded by the improved machinery of modern times, and 
the change which has taken place in the habits of the 
people and in every part of our domestic economy. 





CATHEDRAL OF LAON. 


Laon, one of the most ancient cities in the north of 
France, is the chief town of the department of the 
Aisne. Before the last territorial division of France, a 
small district surrounding Laon was called the Laonois, 
but it was included in the larger province of Picardy. 
Picardy was bounded on the west by the English Chan- 
nel, and on the south-west by Normandy. It was, after 
Normandy, the province with which the English were 
most intimately connected during the period which pre- 
ceded the consolidation of France as a European power 
of the first rank. The town is built on a hill which 
stands alone ia the midst of a vast plain. It was a 
natural defence, which doubtless was soon rendered 
more impregnable on account of the constant want of 
order which prevailed. The castle, built on the site of 
Laon, was the means of affording protection against 
the violence of power. Clovis granted some privileges 
to the population which had resorted hither to avail 
themselves of this advantage, and an episcopal church 
was founded in 515, by St. Remy. The last kings of 
France ef the second race, hemmed in by powerful 
contenders for the territory of what now constitutes tle 
kingdom, found their power confined within a small 
extent of country around Laon. Louis d’Outre-mer, 
after having twice besieged the town, died a prisoner 
there in 953. Laon was one of the earliest towns in 
the north of France in which the inhabitants emanci- 
pated themselves from the shackles of feudal power. 
Within Amiens, Beauvais, Noyon, and other places 
which had also obtained a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence, there existed a spirit of rough freedom, the 
influence of which deserves to be duly estimated by the 
student of this period of European history. In 1419 
Laon was taken by the English, but they were subse- 
quently driven out by the inhabitants who rose against 
them. It enjoyed some repose until the wars of the 
League; but it surrendered, in 1594, to Henry IV. 
The citadel which he caused to be built is destroyed. 
In the seventeenth century Laon suffered much, iv con- 
sequence of the wars of religion and the Fronde. In 
fact, throughout the history of France it has been 
generally connected with the leading events, or in some 
manner-experienced their influence. This arose chiefly 
from its position as a place of defence and its situation 
on the frontiers. The town and castle were anciently 
regarded as one of the ramparts.of France. An old 
wall flanked with little towers is all.that remains of ‘its 
former defences. 

Laon is about 75 miles from Paris, and. is visible on 
all sides to the distance of sixteen or eighteen miles. 
The town occupies the greater part of the crown of the 
hill, which in one place extends in a forked direction, 
On one arm of the hill stand the ruins of an abbey. 
The view from the Boulevards on the ancient walls is 
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extensive. Laon has only one considerable street ; the The cathedral, as will be seen by the cut, is a fine old 
others are narrow and ill+built. The pprlation in building. It existed in 1114, but the precise date of its 
1831 was 8400. There are five fauxbourgs. at the foot | erection is not known. Its length is 333 feet, breadth 738 
of the hill. The usual establishments of a town of | feet, and height of the towers 179 feet. The only descrip- 
this class are to be found at Laon. | tion we have been able to obtain of the cathedral is 
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from the MS. Journal of a Tourist, who communicated 
his notes to the editor of ‘Sir David Brewster’s Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia.’ The writer says: “The open 
buttaesses, and the long open windows in the square 
towers, give a peculiar air of lightness to the building 
when seen from a short distance; but at a considerable 
distance, and particularly in the night, they give it the 
appearance of a scaffolding, the light coming through 
in every direction. The great portal is not unlike that 
of Rheims, but it is less elegant in the sculptures. 
There is a small spire on the south tower of the cathe- 
dral. The interior of the cathedral is very fine. In the 
nave are ten circular pillars on each side, with capitals ; 
two of them on each side having four small columns 
round it. Above the choir is a most magnificent circular 
window of painted glass. There is another fine circular 
window in the nave, above an excellent organ, and at 
each end of the transept.” 

The bishopric was suppressed at the Revolution. 
Its revenues amounted to 35,000 livres, and the bishop 
was invested with the title and privileges of a duke and 
peer of France, and took part in the ceremoniés at 
coronations. The chapter consisted of four dignitaries 
and eighty-four prebends. 


THE CHEVIOT HILLS 
(From a Correspondent.) 
“ To chase the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue that is unborn 


The hunting of that day.” 
Ballad of Chevy Chase. 


Tuere are but few who, in the early period of life, have 
not been charmed with the old, spirited -ballad of) 
‘ Chevy Chase,’—who have not admired “ Earl Douglas 
on his milk-white steed,” and Earl Percy leading on his 
English bowmen,—or who have not felt sympathy for 
the courageous Witherington, who, “when his legs 
were smitten off, still fought upon his stumps;”—yet 
the theatre of this border-battle seems to be almost as 
little known as the real occasion of the quarrel. 

The Cheviot Hills are a high, rocky range, which 
serves as a natural boundary betwixt England and 
Scotland: on the southern side, the country was under 
the command of the Earl of Northumberland, on the 
north, under that of Earl Douglas, both of them at the 
time apparently Lord Wardens of the Marches, and 
both noblemen of high spirit, ready to give or avenge 
an affront. Percy, according to the song, determined 
to cross the boundary on a hunting excursion, without 
asking leave of his neighbour Douglas, and the latter 
called up all his forces to drive the aggressor back. A 
battle ensued, as described in the ballad, and the two 
earls, with hundreds of their vassals, were left dead 
upon the field. 

These hills, though remarkable for this event, and 
for other battles fought in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, seem not to have awakened the interest of tra- 
vellers so much as might have been expected, yet they 
would well repay a journey up their steep and rugged 
sides. ‘The celebrated Defoe, the author of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and a political writer of no mean character, 
visited their summit in 1723. “ Here,” he observes in a 
letter from Kelso, ‘* we made a little excursion into Eng- 
land, and it was to satisfy a curiosity of no extraordinary 
kind neither. By the sight of Cheviot Hills, which we 
had seen for many miles riding, we thought, at Kelso, 
we were very near them, and had a great mind to take 
as near a view of them as we could; and taking with 
us an Englishman, who had been very curious in the 
same enquiry, and who offered to be our guide, we set 
out for Wooller, a little town, lying, as it were, under 
the hill. 
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“ Cheviot Hill or Hills are justly esteemed the highest 
in this part of England, and of Scotland also; and, if 
I may judge, I think ’tis higher a great deal than the 
mountain of Mairock, in Galloway, which, they say, is 
two miles high. 

“When we came to Wooller, we got another guide 
to lead us to the top of the hill; for, by the way, 
tho’ there are many hills and reachings for many 
miles, which are called Cheviot Hills, yet there is 
one pico, or master-hill, higher than all the rest by 
a great deal, which at a distance looks like the Pico- 
Teneriffe, at the Canaries, and is so high, that I re. 
member it is seen plainly from Roseberry Topping, 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, which is near sixty 
miles distant. We prepared to clamber up this hill on 
foot, but our guide laugh’d at us, and told us that we 
should make a long journey of it that way: but, getting 
a horse himself, told us he would find a way for us to 
get up on horseback ; so we set out, having five or six 
country boys and young fellows, who came on foot, 
volunteering to go with us. We thought they had only 
gone for their diversion, as is frequent for boys; but 
they knew well enough that we should find some occa- 
sion to employ them, and so we did, as you shall hear. 

** Our guide led us, very artfully, round to a part of 
the hill where it was evident, in the winter season, not 
streams of water, but great rivers came pouring down from 
the hill in several channels, and those (at least some of 
them) very broad; they were overgrown on either bank 
with alder-trees, so close and thick, that we rode under 
them as in an arbour. In one of these channels we 
mounted the hill, as the hesiegers approach a fortify'’d 
town, by trenches, and were gotten a great way up 
before we were well aware of it. But, as we mounted, 
these channels lessened gradually, till at length we had 
shelter of the trees no longer; and now we ascended 
till we began to see some of the high hills, which 
before we thought very lofty, lying under us, low and 
humble, as if they were part of the plain below, and 
yet the main hill seem’d still to be but beginning, or 
as if we were but entering upon it. 

‘As we mounted higher, we found the hill steeper 
than at first, also our horses began to complain, and 
draw their haunches up heavily, so we went very softly. 
However, we mov d still, and went on, till the height 
began to look really frightful, for I must own I wished 
myself down again: and now we found use for the 
young fellows that ran before us; for we began to fear, 
if our horses should stumble or start, we might roll 
down the hill together ; and we began to talk of alight- 
ing, but our guide called out and said, ‘ No, not yet; 
by-and-by you shall;’ and with that he bid the young 
fellows take our horses by the head-stalls of the bridles 
and lead them. They did so, and we rode up higher 
still, till at length our beasts fail’d us altogether, and 
we resolv’d to alight; and tho’ our guide mock’d us, 
yet he could not prevail or persuade us; so we work’d 
it upon our feet, and with labour enough, and some- 
times began to talk of going no farther. 

“ We were the more uneasy about mounting higher, 
because we all had a notion that, when we came to the 
top, we should be just as upon a pinnacle,—that the 
hill narrowed to a point, and we should have only room 
enough to stand, with a precipice every way round us ; 
and with these apprehensions we all sat down upon the 
ground, and said we would go no farther. 

“ Our guide did not at first understand what we 
were apprehensive of; but at last by our discourse he 
perceived the mistake, and then not mocking our fears, 
he told us, that indeed if it had been so, we had been 
‘in the right ; but he assured us there was room enough 
on the top of the hill to run a race if we thought fit, and 
we need not fear anything of being blown off the pre- 
cipice, as we had suggested; so he encouraging us we 
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went on, and reach’d the top of the hill in about half 
an hour more. 

“T must acknowledge I was agreeably surprised 
when, coming to the top of the hill, I saw before me a 
smooth, and with respect to what we expected, a most 
pleasant plain, of at least half a mile in diameter; and 
in the middle of it a large pond, or little lake of water, 
and the ground seeming to descend every way from the 
edges of the summit to the pond, took off the little 
terror of the first prospect, for when we walkt towards 
the pond, we could but just see over the edge of the 
hill; and this little descent inwards, no doubt, made 
the pond, the rain-water all running thither. 

“The day happened to be very clear, and to our 
great satisfaction very calm, otherwise the hight we 
were upon would not have been without its dangers. 
We saw plainly the smoke of the salt-pans at Shields, 
at the mouth of the Tyne, seven miles below New 
Castle, and which was south about forty miles. The 
sea, that is, the German Ocean, was as if but just at 
the foot of the hill, and our guide pointed to show us 
the Irish Sea; but if he could see it, knowing it in 
particular, and where exactly to look for it, it was so 
distant that I could not say I was assur’d I saw it. 
We saw likewise several hills, which he told us were in 
England, and others in the West of Scotland ; but 


their names were too many for us to remember, and | 
We saw | 
Berwick East, and the hills called Soutra Hills North, 


we had no materials there to make minutes. 


which are in sight of Edinburgh. 1n a word, there 
was a surprising view of both the united kingdoms, 
and we were far from repenting the pains we had 
taken. 

“* Nor were we so afraid now as when we first 
mounted the sides of the hi!l, and especially we were 


made ashamed of those fears, when to our amazement | 


we saw a clergyman and another gentleman, and two 
ladies, all on horseback, come up to the top of the hill, 
with a guide also as we had, and without alighting at 
all, and only to satisfy their curiosity, which they did it 
seems. This indeed made us look upon one another 
with a smile, to think how we were frighted at our first 
coming up the hill. And thus it is in most things in 
nature. Fear magnifies the object, and represents 
things frightful at first sight, which are presently made 
easy when they grow familiar. 

“ Satisfied with this view, and not at all thinking 
our time or pains ill bestowed, we came down the hill 
by the same route that we went up, with this remark, 
by the way, that whether on horseback or on foot, we 
found it much more troublesome and also tiresome to 
come down than to go up. 

“ When we were down, our guide carry’d us not to 
the town of Wooller, where we were before, but to a 
single house, which they call Wooller-Haugh-Head, 
and is a very good inn, better indeed than we expected, 
or than we had met with, except at Kelso, for many 
days’ journey. There we had very good provisions, 
very well dress’d, and excellent wine. The house is in 
England, but the people that kept it were Scots; yet 
everything was well done, and we were mighty glad of 
the refreshment we found there. 

‘* Here we inquired after the famous story of ‘ Che- 
viot Chase,’ which we found the people there have a 
true notion of, not like what is represented in the 
ballad of * Chevy Chase,’ whieh has turn’d the whole 
story into a fable; but here they told us what all solid 
histories confirm, namely, that it was an in-road of the 
Earl of Douglass into England, with a body of an 
army, to ravage, burn, and plunder the country, as 
was usual in those days; and that the Earl of North- 
umberland, who was then a Piercy, gathered his 
forces, march’d with a like army, and a great many of 
the gentry and nobility with him, to meet the Scots ; 
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and that both the bodies meeting at the foot of Cheviot 
Hills, fought a bloody battle, wherein both the earls 
were slain fighting desperately at the head of their 
troops; and so many kill’d on both sides that they that 
outliv’d it went off respectively, neither being able to 
say which had the victory.” 

Such is the account of the ascent of the Cheviots 
given by this quaint and animated writer. He men- 
tions afterwards the visiting of the spot where the two 
earls were killed ; and he further observes that he also 
examined Flodden Field, which is within “ some six or 
seven miles” of the same place, and which is remark- 
able for the defeat of the Scottish invading army, and 
the death in battle of their king, James 1V., in the 
year 1538, when the Earl of Surrey, for his valiant 
conduct, obtained an honourable augmentation of his 
arms, since always borne by the novle family of 
Howard. 

Our author must have made a wrong estimate of the 
height of Cheviot when he supposed it to be more than 
two miles: it is now found to have no greater altitude 
than 2658 feet, and consequently is considerably lower 
than many mountains either in England, Scotland, or 
in Wales. 





BILLS OF MORTALITY. 
As it is probable that some comprehensive measure for 
the proper, registration of births, marriages, and deaths 
will soon pass the legislature, a few remarks on a sub- 
| ject so much neglected and misunderstood in this 
country may be acceptable. 

In an analysis of the bills of mortality in the ‘ Com- 
panion to the Almanac for 1835,’ the writer says, 
** Looking at one peculiar evidence of advancement, a 
statistical physician might be pardoned if he selected as 
a touchstone of civilization good bills of mortality. 

| That these interesting records might be made perfect, 
| or nearly so, it would be requisite that the cause of each 
death should be certified by a well-educated prac- 
titioner ; and to qualify him for doing this, an anato- 
mical examination of the body would be necessary in 
many or most cases. The friends of the deceased would 
thus have an opportunity of comparing the physiciau’s 
diagnosis given during life with the actual appearances 
found after death ; and the check thus afforded to care- 
less practice would advance medicine in a very material 
degree.” 

In a little pamphlet recently published by Dr. Cle- 
land of Glasgow is the following sketch of ‘he history 
of bills of mortality :— 

** Bills of Mortality are understood to contain a list 
of births, marriages, and burials, taken from parochial 
registers, at stated periods. When the registers are 
accurately kept, and the various enumerations methodi- 
cally arranged, in connexion with the classified popu- 
lation of a place, data are produced, from which’ the 
political economist may draw beneficial results. 
| The keeping of parish registers commenced in Eng- 

land in the year 1538, in consequence of an injunction 
_ issued in that year by Thomas Cromwell, who, after the 
| abolition of the pope’s authority in this kingdom, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., had been appointed the king's 
vicegerent in ecclesiastical affairs. 

* About the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
such registers appear to have been established in most 
parts of Europe; but it was not until the year 1662 
that they began to attract public notice, and to be 
considered as the sources of valuable and interesting 
information. 
London, published his ‘ Natural and Political Observa- 
tions on Bills of Mortality.’ The London bills, or ac- 
counts of baptisms and burials, appear to have been 
occasioned by the plague, and to have been begun in 
the year 1592, atime of great mortality. They were 




















In that year John Graunt, a citizen of 
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afterwards discontinued, but were resumed in 1603, 
after the great plague of that year. They have ever 
since been continued weekly, and an annual bill also 
has been regularly published. In 1629 the number of 
deaths by the different diseases* and casualties was 
first inserted in them; also the distinction of the sexes, 
and these have continued ever since. But it is in the 
totals only of the baptisms and burials that the sexes 
are distinguished in these bills; they do not show how 
many of each sex died of each disease; neither have 
they since 1728, when the distinction of the ages of the 
dead was first introduced, shown how many of each sex 
died in each interval of age, but only the total number 
of both sexes, 

* Although Mr. (afterwards Major) Graunt’s book had 
but few attractions for the generality even of reading 
men, who cannot endure the fatigue of thinking closely 
for any length of time, yet by showing the usefulness 
of parochial registers and bills of mortality, he con- 
tributed to form a taste for those inquiries among 
thinking men, and, consequently, to improve both the 
registers and the bills derived from them; so that from 
his time the subject has been continually cultivated 
more and more. Parish registers in some parts of the 
continent of Europe are now kept with more care than 
formerly, and a succession of works of considerable 
merit has been published on the subject, containing an 
important part of the natural and political. history of 
our species, and affording valuable matter for the 
science of political economy. As the ages at which the 
deaths took place were not inserted in the London bills 
till 1728, Major Graunt could not avail himself of that 
important information, but made a fruitless attempt to 
determine the law of mortality without it. 

“The Breslaw bills appear to have been the first 
wherein the ages at which the deaths took place were 
inserted ; and the most important information which 
bills of mortality can afford was first drawn from them 
by Dr. Halley, who, in 1692, constructed a table of 
mortality for Breslaw from those bills for the five pre- 
ceding years. 

“In 1771 the first edition of Dr. Price’s ‘ Observa- 
tions on Reversionary Payments’ made its appearance, 
containing observations on the expectations. of lives,— 
the increase of mankind,—the number of inhabitants in 
London,—and the influence of great towns on health 
and population. This work added greatly to the in- 
formation already before the public connected with bills 
of mortality. 

“In 1774-5, Dr. Haygarth of Chester wrote two 
valuable papers, wherein he gave bills of mortality for 
that city, in a form calculated to exhibit at one view the 
most useful and interesting information respecting po- 
pulation. About the same time Dr. Perceval produced 
a paper respecting the population of Manchester. 

“During a period of nine years, commencing with 
1779 and ending with 1787, Dr. Heysham of Carlisle 
kept accurate registers of the births and of the deaths 
at all ages, in the two parishes of that city and environs ; 
also the diseases and casualties which the deaths at each 
age were occasioned by ; and the sexes were in all cases 
distinguished. These excellent registers were kept 
with great care and skill, on the plan of Dr. Haygarth 
above-mentioned, and included all dissenters within the 
two parishes. Dr. Heysham published them from year 
to year, as they were made, and accompanied them with 
valuable observations on the diseases of each year. The 
value of these bills was greatly enhanced by two enu- 
merations of the people within the two parishes, the one 


* The publication of a partial list of diseases is worse tlan use- 
less. It is well known to the medical profession, and to the statist, 
that it eannot lead to any beneficial results; aud it is evident that 
general lists of diseases cannot be procured without compulsory 
enactment, 
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made in January, 1780, the other in December, 1787, 
in both of which the ages were distinguished, but not 
the sexes of each age, though the totals of each sex were. 
These documents, printed in convenient forms, may be 
found in ‘ Milne’s Treatise on Annuities.’ 

“The mortality bills of Breslaw, Chester, and Car- 
lisle, seem to have been drawn up with much care, but 
no reliance whatever can be placed on the London bills, 
This has been long known to the political inquirer, and 
latterly to the public, through the medium of the * Re- 
port of the Select Committee on Parochial Registra- 
tion,’ containing the minutes of evidence ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons on 15th August, 
1833. 

“One of the witnesses before the Committee, John 
Tilly Wheeler, Esq., Clerk to the Worshipful Company 
of Parish Clerks in the City of London, in his evidence, 
stated that the Company is of old standing, having 
been first incorporated by 17th Henry IIL, in 1233. 
The next charter was the 4th James I.; the next llth 
Charles I.; and the last was in the 14th of that reign. 
The Company has the exclusive privilege of issuing the 
bills of mortality for London, including the 17 parishes 
in the liberties of the city without the walls, the parishes 
in the borough of Southwark, and 24 parishes in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey. As to the registration of births, 
children who are half baptized, 7. e., children who are 
baptized without sponsors, are not registered. These 
may amount to about onein ten. Great numbers of 
children are never brought to be registered. As to 
burials there is an act of parliament which makes it 
imperative on churchwardens to appoint two searchers 
in each of the parishes within the bills of mortality. 
The office of searcher is confided to two old women, 
generally paupers, who are legally entitled to ask a fee 
of 4d. and on their hearing from the parish clerk that 
there has been a death in any house, they go and 
demand a sight of the body. Being very needy people, 
they are open of course to any fee that may be given 
them to dispense with their office altogetier. Instead 
of 4d. if they get one shilling, or half-a-crown, they go 
away without looking at the body. Indeed they are 
perfectly inadequate to the purpose, and no reliance 
can be placed on them or their reports of diseases by 
which persons die. From the circumstance of there 
being only 26,974 christenings registered in 1832, and 
28,606 burials, while the population is increasing, there 
must be great inaccuracy in the bills, and moreover 
there are no burials registered which do not take place 
in churches or churchyards.” 

Dr. Cleland details, in his pamphlet, the mode in 
which he set about obtaining the necessary information 
for the Glasgow bills of mortality. With reference to 
what the writer in the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ 
alludes to, in the paragraph quoted from his Essay, 
the following attempt of Dr. Cleland may be taken as 
an illustration :— 

“ About twenty years ago, when I first began to 
draw up the bills of mortality for this city [Glasgow], 
the causes of death were announced yearly in a news- 
paper, along with the gross number of burials; but as 
no confidence could be placed on such statements, I 
have, since that period, declined to publish a list of 
diseases; but being aware that if a correct list could 
be obtained at the census of 1831, when the population, 
births, marriages, and deaths were ascertained, it would 
be very beneficial, in a medical point of view, I ad- 
dressed letters to 132 medical gentlemen in the city 
and suburbs, requesting that they would favour me 
with a return of the diseases of which their patients 
died, during the period in which I had requested the 
clergymen to give me a note of the number of baptisms. 
As I only succeeded with a small portion of the pro- 
fession, the attempt becamre fruitless, and in all proba- 
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bility any future attempt will be unsuccessful, until a 
compulsory act of the legislature, regarding parochial 
registers for births, marriages, 2nd deaths be obtained.” 

“ From a recent official return,’ continues Dr. 
Cleland, “ of the population, births, and deaths in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, where the compulsory 
law is strictly enforced, and the return as perfect as 
any in Europe, it appears that the population was 
6,166,854, births 207,388 ; viz., males 106,481, femzles 
100.907. Deaths 158,800; viz., males 81,742, females 
77,058. In drawing results from these data I find 
them remarkably similar to those of Glasgow; viz., in 
the Netherlands there is one birth for 29 73-100th 
persons, and one death for 38 83-100th persons. In 
Glasgow there is one birth for 29 47-100th, and one 
death for 39 4-100th persons, 

“ That little credence can be given to the amount of 
mortality assigned for England and Wales, it is suf- 
ficient to say, that from the returns for the census of 
1831, the compiler of the Government Digest, in giving 
the averages for ten years, ending in 1830, of the pro- 
portion of registered and unregistered burials to the 
population, he had no alternative but to state, that in 
Pembrokeshire it was one in 71 9-10ths of the popu- 
lation, in Anglesea 70 6-10ths, in Monmouthshire 
62 2-10ths, while in Lancaster it was only 45 1-10th; 
in Surrey 47 7-10ths, in Northamptonshire 50 1-10ths. 
For all England 50 2-10ths, Wales 63 3-10ths, and 
for England and Wales 51. As the Parochial Registers 
in Scotland and Ireland are not more correct than in 
England, it is evident that until they are put on a 
better footing, the mortality of these countries cannot 
be ascertained with any degree of accuracy.” 

It is to be hoped that this most important subject 
will soon be placed on a better footing ; and that the 
system of registration in Great Britain will no longer 
be reproached as the most imperfect in Europe. In 
this respect we are far behind France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, many parts of Germany and Sweden, where the 
registries are admirably kept. There are some objec- 
tions, however, to the modes adopted on the Continent, 
which, if avoided in the proposed measure, will reverse 
the character our registries have hitherto borne. 





ANCIENT KITCHEN AT STANTON HARCOURT. 


Sranton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, is situated about 
nine miles north-west of Abingdon, and four miles and 
a-half south-east of Witney. The manor was grauted 
by Adeliza, the second queen of Henry I., to her kins- 
woman Milicent, wife of Richard de Camoil, whose 
daughter Isabel married Robert de Harcourt, in the 
possession of whose family it remained more than 600 
years, being their chief place of residence till the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. It is now the property 
of the present Archbishop of York. 

A very curious kitchen, which is the most remarkable 
remain of the ancient mansion, is the subject of the 
accompanying sketch. This part of the building is 
evidently of great antiquity, but the exact date of its 
construction is uncertain. Dr. Littleton, Bishop of 
Carlisle, is of opinion that the reign of Henry IV. was 
the period when the present windows were inserted ; and 
the faint appearance of an arch seems to indicate that 
they are not now in their original state. In the 
turret is a stone staircase which leads to the battle- 
ments, the roof of which is tiled to the apex; it is 
surmounted by a griffin, seiané (sitting) on a small 
pedestal, holding an iron weathercock in the shape of a 
flag. The walls of the kitchen are of considerable thick- 
ness; it is a room twenty-nine feet square, and sixty 
feet high to the point of the roof. There are two fire- 
places, opposite to each other, against the wall, either 
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of which is sufficiently capacious to roast an ox whole, 
But the principal peculiarity of this kitchen, and of which 
the only other example is said to be that which belonged 
to the ancient Abbey of Glastonbury, is the total want 
of a chimney of any kind,—the smoke making its exit 
at a line of holes, each about seven inches in diameter, 
which are all round the roof. They are covered, on the 
outside of the building, by falling doors of wood, part 
of which is visible between the battlements. The doors 
are raised according to the direction of the wind, those 
on the side the wind blows being shut, and those on the 
lee-side open. “Thus,” says Dr. Plot, “ one may truly 
call it either a kitchen within a chimney, or a kitchen 
without one.” At the time of our visit to Stanton Har- 
court (the summer of 1835), the traces of the smoke 
and soot extended fifteen feet wide on the walls at the 
back of each fire-place, and up to the sloping roof. 
This place is now used as the kitchen of the adjoining 
house, and the servants informed us that tiiey find no 
inconvenience in their culinary operations from the 
smoke, as it goes up the wall at the back of the fire- 
place (one only beiag now in use), and out at the aper- 
tures at the bottom of the roof, 

It was in the secluded and deserted mansion of 
Stanton Harcourt that Pope spent a part of two 
summers while he was occupied with, the translation 
of Homer. One of the rooms is called ‘* Pope's Study,” 
and is situated in a tower which also bears the name of 
this celebrated poet. On a pane of glass in one of the 
casements he placed this inscription :— 

“In the year 1718, 
ALEXANDER Pope 
Finished here 
The Fifth Volume of Homer.” 


The pane of glass was afterwards preserved as a relic 
at Nuneham Courtenay. 





[Ancient Kitchen. ] 
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